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“The Rural Church Movement” 


In 1882 Washington Gladden wrote in the Century 
magazine about “The Christian League of Connecticut” 
and “ignited a flame of concern for the rural church,” 
writes Mark Rich of the Missouri School of Religion in a 
book, The Rural Church Movement (Columbia, Mo., Ju- 
niper Knoll Press, 1957. $3.50). Much of the early im- 
petus for the movement, denominational and interdenomi- 
national, came from Gladden, Rauschenbusch, Strong 
and others who rediscovered the social teachings of Jesus. 

Dr. Rich has gathered up and interpreted well the nu- 
merous sources relating to the forces at work. He notes 
the early conditions of rural churches from 1620 on, but 
concentrates on roughly the past 50 years, “the period of 
cooperation and integration,” when the movement became 
systematically organized. The book was written because 
of two demands: one, for histories recording experience 
for the guidance of pastors and administrators ; and, two, 
for a textbook to be used in seminaries “where there is 
instruction in the field of the rural church.” The final 
product serves these needs and will also be of use to all 
who study developments in American church life. 

The summary statement deals with “The Rural Church 
Movement as a Social Force.” Fifty years ago the leaders 
of the movement viewed the situation in the rural com- 
munity and the condition of the churches. They then ad- 
vocated local church federation and other cooperative ar- 
rangements, extension of church programs to reach people 
on isolated farms, the socialization of the local church 
program, and cooperation of the rural church and com- 
se agencies, even the federation of all the rural 
orces, 

Theodore Roosevelt influenced the rural church move- 
ment as well as many other facets of American society. 
He appointed a Commission on Country Life fifty years 
ago, including such influential persons as Henry Wallace 
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of Des Moines, Liberty Hyde Bailey of Cornell, and Ken- 
yon L, Butterfield of the Massachusetts College of Agri- 
culture. The report that Commission made in 1909 re- 
ferred freely to the rural church and made many recom- 
mendations for its improvement, despite fears expressed 
that these distinguished men were not aware of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

The Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. appointed Warren H. Wilson as 
director of rural church work in 1910, and soon the move- 
ment was national as a result of his many works. Wilson 
had studied sociology under Franklin H. Giddings. Prior 
to World War I he directed 16 county studies in 12 
states, including all churches of all denominations. Until 
his death in 1937 Wilson was known as the “dean” of the 
rural church movement. 

Through the Home Missions Council, the Federal 
Council, and the International Committee of the Y.M.C.A., 
the rural church movement came to maturity by the late 
1930s or early 1940s. 

As early as 1888 it was thought good to have in a theo- 
logical seminary “‘a thorough course of lectures on Chris- 
tian policy in the light of sociology.” Since that time the 
profession of sociology has contributed numerous studies 
of the rural church, and the rural church has at times 
been called “the most studied” of rural institutions. 

In the local rural churches, the social emphasis was not 
welcomed with open arms, and to this day there is much 
discussion of individualism and evangelism versus social 
reconstruction. Dr. Rich thinks that the rural church 
movement has achieved some synthesis of personal piety 
and social reconstruction. Almost everywhere it is now 
considered appropriate to study the social situation in 
which churches find themselves and then to consider what 
should be done. The crusaders with social views have been 
mellowed by contacts with those who emphasize the indi- 
vidual’s faith. And among the most pietistic Dr. Rich 
hears “ardent pleas that the church perform its community 
service.” 


Rural Community in the Mass Society 


The various ways in which a small town in upper New 
York is affected by the trends and issues in society at 
large are stressed in a book, Small Town in Mass Society, 
by Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman (Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University Press, 1958. $6.00). The 
authors spent three years studying “Springdale” [not its 
actual name.] The subtitle reads: “Class, Power, and 
Religion in a Rural Community.” 

“This study is an attempt to explore the foundations 
of social life in a community which lacks the power to 
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control the institutions that regulate and determine its 
existence. It is in this sense that the community is viewed 
as a stage on which major issues and problems typical 
of the society are played out... . 

“This book is only a description and social analysis. 
It is not a prescription or a prognosis. We feel that it 
is possible to provide an adequate description and diag- 
nosis of the problems of the local community in a mass 
society only by neither involving oneself in the attempt 
to provide social and political solutions nor committing 
oneself to any ‘solution.’ ” 

The Springdale image of itself may be summed up 
largely in the term “just plain folks.” The local news- 
paper never publishes certain unpleasant happenings. It 
focuses “on warm and human qualities in all public situa- 
tions,” and thus “the public character of the community 
takes on these qualities and . . . has a tone which is dis- 
tinctly different from city life.” 

Ordinary experiences give to people “a feeling of re- 
moteness from the major centers of industry, commerce, 
and politics.” The images that Springdale has of the city 
are “apt to be as stereotyped as those that city people hold 
concerning the country.” These images of city life in- 
clude many negative concepts of life in the urban centers: 
Cities breed corruption. They are an unwholesome en- 
vironment. Cities are hotbeds of un-American sentiment. 
Big universities are centers of atheism and secularism. 

Religion in Springdale is the subject of a thorough 
chapter. The authors deduct 25 per cent from officially 
stated membership figures of local churches because of 
“the practice of retaining names on membership rolls 
after people have moved from the community.” The people 
of the Episcopal, Methodist, and Congregational churches 
participate actively in community affairs, while the Bap- 
tist church is fundamentalist and “separated” from other 
churches and the community. The activities of the World 
Council of Churches receive “practically no public expres- 
sion in Springdale.” But most local programs are reflec- 
tions of denominational policies. Ecumenical activities 
consist of a few joint activities, and meetings of a minis- 
terial association. For a time an Episcopal rector served 
also a minister of the Congregational church, but a group 
of Congregationalists successfully opposed the plan, be- 
cause they were afraid they would lose their distinctly 
Protestant characteristics. Even though there are four 
churches, about 1,000 people are unchurched. It seems 
that the ministers and the church people either do not try 
zealously to enlist the unchurched, or are too busy to en- 
list them, or do not have the necessary skills. “Church life 
... is an added layer of social activity.” 

Politically the local community, in spite of its images 
of itself, is losing functions, “either by tradition or de- 
fault.” Thus there are numerous “social-psychological 
dilemmas of rural life.” People are not willing “to recog- 
nize the defeat of their values, their personal impotence 
in the face of larger events and any failure in their way 
of life.” They avoid many issues. By not recognizing de- 
feat, “they are not defeated.” For, “in operating on the 
basis of contradictory, illogical, and conflicting assump- 
tions, they are able to cope in their day-to-day lives with 
their immediate problems in a way that permits some de- 
gree of satisfaction, recognition, and achievement.” 


“The Strategy of Change” 


A text, Rural Sociology, is written by Charles P. 
Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, with an emphasis on “The 
Strategy of Change,” which is the subtitle of the book 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice Hall, Inc., 1957. $5.50). 


bo 


The book is prepared to provide “an analytical scheme 
that can be applied readily and meaningfully to the struc. 
ture of rural society.” The scheme is presented to be use. 
ful to both “the detached scholar” and also to the person 
who is at work to change society. 

Thus the book “deals with those aspects of society 
which are subject to change, as well as with those agen. 
cies and systems through which the change may be 
achieved.” 

One chapter is on “Religious Social Systems.” “One 
of the major functions of religious social systems is that 
of providing integration and solidarity in group life. . ., 


Religion serves to establish and reaffirm group ends and | 
norms. It maintains group ends over private ends and | 


provides mechanisms and motivation to encourage indi- 
viduals to contribute to group behavior. It prevents dis- 
ruption of social systems.” 

The authors state that most social scientists consulted 
think that “although religious organizations may provide 
channels of communication, their very function in society 
generally militates against their being used as change 
agents.” 

“If religion—whether carried on in churches or else- 
where—is to increase integration and solidarity, it can 
hardly be called upon to initiate major changes, except 


insofar as these changes bring individuals and sub-systems } 


more into line with the general norms... . 
“Churches in the United States as elsewhere are more 


likely to support conformity than to function as change 
agents,” 


The authors close their chapter, however, with a long 


quotation from Mark Rich of the Missouri School of Re- 
ligion on “How the Church Can Contribute to Commu- 
nity Programs.” 


The Missouri Church Study 


After the close of World War II, various denomina- 
tions began to express concern about their programs for 
the rural church in Missouri and discussions between 
church leaders and rural sociologists pointed up the need 
to study a large sample of rural churches, including all 
denominations, which would permit “possible generaliza- 
tions for the entire state.” The Rockefeller Foundation, 
after the issuance of statements from the Bible College of 
Missouri and the Rural Sociology Department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, became interested in the project and 
agreed to finance “a scientific study of the rural church 
in Missouri as a social institution.” The project was be- 
gun officially on January 1, 1952. 

The results of the five-year study are now being pub- 
lished in seven parts. The general title is The Church in 
Rural Missouri (Columbia, Missouri: University of Mis- 
souri, College of Agriculture, Agriculture Experiment 
Station, Research Bulletins 633 A-G, 1957-1958). The 
study was organized and conducted by the Department 
of Sociology, University of Missouri with the coopera- 
tion of the Bible College of Missouri, now called the 
Missouri School of Religion. 

At this writing, two of the seven research reports have 
been issued: Part I—‘Introduction,” by Lawrence M. 
Hepple, project leader, discusses the six other parts and 
describes the background and setting of the study, the 
plan of investigation and report, and definitions and clas- 
sifications. Part II, by Milton Coughenour and Lawrence 
M. Hepple, deals with “Religious Groups in Rural Mis- 
souri” and is described as “an analysis of local churches 
in terms of a sociological concept of the group. The data 
show the identification, composition, inter-group relation- 
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ships, and the structure and mechanism of local churches 
as religious groups.” 

One of the materials produced for this study was an 
eight per cent sample consisting of 99 rural townships out 
of a statewide total of 1,230, stratified according to the 
size of the largest village in the township, the number of 
square miles included, and the number of persons living 
in the township. 

Part II of the study, “Rural Religious Groups,” pro- 
vides findings on the rural church in Missouri. A profile 
was constructed of the small, medium and large religious 
groups and a “picture drawn on the basis of the averages 
for all the rural churches included in this analysis.” Ex- 
cerpts follow. 

In 1952, there were 505 rural religious groups in the 
99 rural townships of the state sample. More than 73 per 
cent, or 371, were church-type groups and 27 per cent, 
or 134, were sect-type groups. 

In Missouri “the rural church is still predominantly 
an open country church with 64 per cent located in the 
open country, compared with 23 per cent in small villages, 
and 13 per cent in large villages.” 

“The average rural church was 64 years old at the time 
time of the survey ; the average church-type group was 71 
years old compared with 27 for sect-type groups. Of all 
religious groups, 17 per cent have been organized less than 
20 years, while 25 per cent had been organized more than 
80 years.” 

In terms of size and composition, “the average rural 
congregation had 96 participating members of which 45 
per cent were male and 55 per cent female.” Twenty-two 
per cent of rural churches had Sunday worship services 
on one Sunday or less a month; 33 per cent had services 
on two Sundays; and 45 per cent had services every Sun- 
day. While 23 per cent of the church-type groups were 
quarter-time, 38 per cent half-time, and 39 per cent full- 
time, sect-type groups were 18 per cent quarter-time, 19 
per cent half-time, and 63 per cent full-time. Thirty-two 
per cent of open country religious groups had full-time 
services, as did 57 per cent of small village churches and 
87 per cent of large village churches. 

“Approximately nine out of every ten rural churches 
had a Sunday school; 61 per cent had a woman’s organi- 
zation, while 45 per cent had a youth organization and 
34 per cent a choir; less than 13 per cent had a men’s 
club; only six per cent had a young adult organization ; 
and, only two per cent had older adult organizations.” 
The typical church-type group had a Sunday school, 
women’s organization, and youth organization, while the 
sect-type group had only a Sunday school. In the open 
country, a majority of the religious groups had a Sunday 
school and women’s organizations as compared with both 
of these plus a youth organization and choir in both small 
and large village churches.” 

Intra-group recreational activities were studied also 
and it was found that “the typical rural religious group 
had church suppers (78 per cent) in which the entire con- 
gregation participated, and provided recreation for youth 
(54 per cent). Forty-seven per cent provided activities 
for children; 25 per cent furnished recreational activities 
for young adults ; 10 per cent sponsored such activities for 
older adults; and, four per cent had a nursery during 
worship services... . ” 


Inter-group social service activities were reported and 
“rural religious group contributed to orphanages and old 
folks homes (67 per cent and 56 per cent, respectively), 
while 45 per cent contributed to hospitals as well. Twenty- 
four per cent provided aid in some way to individuals or 
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groups in the community during past years; and 13 per 
cent contributed to international welfare. One out of three 
rural churches did not engage in any of these activities. 
A typical church-type group contributed to orphanages, 
old folks homes, and hospitals, while a typical sect-type 
group made no contribution to any benevolent activ- 

Under the heading “Intra-group social service activi- 
ties,” it appeared that “the usual activity was sending 
flowers to the sick or to the funerals of members (86 
per cent of the religious groups) ; but only 39 per cent had 
a program of visitation for the sick, and 36 per cent for 
the aged. Twenty per cent had sent Christmas or Thanks- 
giving baskets during the year; and nine per cent had pro- 
vided help to the medically indigent. Both church-type and 
sect-type groups had records similar to the foregoing. . . .” 


“The Virginia Rural Church and Related 
Influences: 1900 - 1950” 


A study of the changes taking place in rural areas has 
recently been issued with the above title (Blacksburg, 
Va.: Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Bulletin 479, May 1957). W. E. 
Garnett, retired rural sociologist at the Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, is author of the study which 
had the active support of eleven denominations making up 
the Advisory-Sponsoring Committee. Additionally there 
were several working committees of church leaders lend- 
ing aid. 

The rural church cannot be seen in social isolation since 
“rural church beliefs, objectives, practices, and programs 
are the result of numerous influences operating through 
the ages, and of many environmental forces working in 
society at large as well as in the immediate surroundings.” 

The chief focus of the study has been “the functioning 
of the Church as a social institution in changing country 
life.” Chapters deal with: “I. Virginia Rural Life and 
Churches in 1900; II. Developments Since 1900; III. 
Church Programs and Related Questions; IV. The 
Church and Related Character Training Agencies Through 
the Eyes of Youth.” 

Church membership, the report shows, “has kept pace 
with an increasing population.” Nevertheless, it is noted, 
“there are glaring examples which reveal points at 
which programs are failing to make any visible import. 
One such example is in the field of Christian education. 
The Sunday school is not reaching a high percentage of 
rural people. Consequently, there is a resulting illiteracy 
of Biblical and ethical knowledge and practice.” 

“No one can question the validity of denominational- 
ism,” the report states. “On the other hand, one can hard- 
ly deny that the denominations expend far too much en- 
ergy on maintaining selfish aims.” Had more united 
planning existed, a “more optimistic view of the church’s 
impact on rural society would have been obvious in the 
report. The attitudes revealed by professional churchmen 
as well as laymen indicate more concern for the denomi- 
nation then for the needed growth in religious ideals.” 

The report indicates that those believing that the 
church’s major task is personal salvation at the expense 
of social salvation are misled. “Social problems emerging 
in rural communities make it obvious that the church must 
exert more influence in the areas which touch on the wel- 
fare of people. The fallacy that the local church is a sepa- 
rate segment of the community rather than an integral 
part of the community has been proven obsolete by the 
study. . . . The church succeeds or fails according to the 
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rise or fall of the economic, moral, and social level of the 
community.” 

Additionally, “the agricultural and the industrial revo- 
lutions have set a new pattern in rural living.” These pat- 
terns are interpreted in the study for the reader so that 
a workable church policy and program for rural areas 
might be involved. 

This study points up “the need for new and better 
methods and techniques for the work of the church with 
rural people. It is hoped that this report will aid in pro- 
moting the use of new rural church methods developed 
by churchmen and social scientists, which have been ap- 
plied successfully at the local rural church level in Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere. 

The Virginia Rural Church “will inevitably serve as a 
clarion call to united action. . . . Separately, the denomi- 
nations have made little headway in changing the religious 
ideals, aspirations, and goals of rural people.” 

In conclusion, the Findings Committee said in evaluat- 
ing the study that the report “has pointed to the need for 
a program aimed at and geared to the unique and peculiar 
problems and challenges presented by our rural society.” 


The New Agricultural Community 


What are some of the fundamental changes affecting 
the rural community? And what sort of a new agricultural 
community is developing as a result of the changes? These 
questions were discussed in an address by John H. South- 
ern of the Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, before the 1957 Rural Church Con- 
ference held at Texas A. and M. College, College Station. 

The new agricultural community is affected by a revo- 
lution in farm technology and management. This, he 
says, is the main force “that is fashioning the new agri- 
cultural community.” The prospect is that technological 
change will be at least as rapid in the future as in the 
past, and capable of increasing total production about two 
per cent a year. 

A second force is “the population explosion,” including 
the rapid growth of urban and suburban centers, The 
present trend indicates still more rapid growth of cities, 
and a further contraction of the farm population and 
farm labor force, when these are considered as percent- 
ages of the total population. 

Third, informed persons speak of an “impending” la- 
bor shortage, despite all the talk about the population ex- 
plosion. The prospect is that in the next ten years the 
working population will increase much less rapidly than 
the total population. 

Fourth, new concepts of standards of living have swept 
over the U.S.A. Rural people are frequently insisting 
upon having the same standards as urban people. 

“On the economic side, the rural community is more 
than ever dependent on its urban orientation.” 

“What are some of the social attributes of this new 
rural community? And here rural ministers certainly have 
an interest. It will be a less well ‘structured’ community. 
The increasing proportion of older people in the rural 
population, plus the nonfarm persons who elect rural re- 
tirement, and various occupational groups will be resi- 
dents of the rural areas; many of them will have their job 
interests in the urban areas. Their children will be going 
there to school. Attitudes, motivations, and values, all will 
be expressive of the social climate of the new community. 
The rural dwellers, farm as well as nonfarm, will more 
often than not ignore the small town, even the county seat 
town, and will drive to the larger centers of business and 
population. The resident of the new agri-business 


community will be found in line at the suburban super. 
market and shopping center more often than at the coun 

seat hardware and general store. As one person has aptly 
put it the new rural community may turn out to be only 
‘city life widely spaced.’ The increasing proportion of 
older people in the rural population will place in ‘retire. 


ment’ or ‘partial retirement’ more human resources in the | 


rural community, Added to this trend is the possibility 
that greater numbers of retiring nonfarm people will elec 
to live in rural areas. 

“To summarize, because of these four general factors 
or events, the new agricultural community has emerged 
from one that depended almost solely on farming to one 
that depends more on the diversity of agri-industrial op. 
portunities, closely oriented with urban and suburban eco- 
nomic and social life. Large agricultural units, heavily 


capitalized and with more integration, will be character. } 


istic of full-time agriculture. At the same time, part-time 
farming will occupy an important place in the living and 
environment of many rural dwellers, Diversity of income 
will be much broader when viewed from the standpoint 
of diversification between agriculture and nonagricultural 
employment. Also, diversity of income will be multiplied 
by the fact that rural women and other family members 
will have opportunity and will become part of the nonfarm 
labor force. Such diversity will make for greater ‘eco- 
nomic’ stability in the new rural community, even though 
that community may appear to be more, rather than less 
dependent on the general economy. 

“How do these trends fit into your concept of a ‘stabil- 
ized’ rural population? Will the urban or the suburban 
church replace the strictly rural church? Will the ‘stabi- 
lized’ rural church meet the needs of the rural population 
pattern outlined here? 

“Tt appears to me that these are serious questions which 
we must face if we are to recognize the new agriculture 
that is developing around us every day.” 


“The Modern Agricultural Revolution” 


“This is the day of science and technology in agricul- 
ture... . Technological changes have resulted in startling 
increases in output per acre, per animal, and in total farm 
output. The physieal volume of output of U. S. farm 
products in 1956 was about 50 per cent above a quarter 
of a century ago. Crop production per acre has gone up 
a third. Livestock production per animal unit of breeding 
stock was more than a fourth above the 1930-33 period. 
The larger output was produced with about a third fewer 
farm workers. This means that the output per worker 
in 1956 was more than double that of the 1930-33 period.” 
A “truly significant fact is that the real net income per 
farm worker is about double the level of 1929.” 


These lines are from an address, title above, by Earl 
I.. Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, before the 
1957 meeting of the Texas Agricultural Workers Asso- 
ciation. 

“The family farm is larger and stronger.” There were 
about 4,800,000 farms in the U. S. in the fall of 1954. 
About two-thirds of these were commercial farms “in 
that they provided the major source of employment and 
income for the farm family.” The others were mainly 
residential farms, or units operated with only part of the 
time of the operator. The average size of commercial 
farms “increased from 220 acres in 1939 to 336 acres in 
1954,” an increase of 41 per cent in 15 years. The latest 
census of agriculture “showed a fourth of all farmers hav- 
ing 100 days or more of nonfarm work” a year. 
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On the situation of, and prospects for, the family farm 
Mr. Butz generalized as follows: 

“Much public discussion has recently been directed to- 
ward the decrease in the number of farms and the ten- 
dency toward increased size of commercial farms. Interest 
is focused on the family farm and its chances for sur- 
vival in an increasingly mechanized and complex agricul- 
ture. The fear is that if the family farm cannot survive 
we will lose some of the cultural values associated with 
rural life. 

“We must, of course, always be concerned about the 
family farm. But the plain fact is that the family farm 
in American agriculture is not losing ground, The posi- 
tion of the family farm in our economy has actually 
strengthened in recent years. 

“We are all familiar with the unprecedented increase 
in the productive capacity of a given labor force on our 
farms. Under these conditions, growth in farm size is a 
normal, healthy, an inevitable development. To prevent 
this growth, either directly or indirectly, would be to deny 
the farm family the right to make a decent living on the 
family farm. This would indeed be the end result of some 
politically inspired farm programs designed to maintain 
a large number of less than economic-sized family farms. 

“Here in America we have a solid foundation of fam- 
ily farming, and it is being well maintained and strength- 
ened. Family farms control approximately the same pro- 
portion of the total acreage in farms as in 1940, and pro- 
duced last year about the same share—roughly two-thirds 
—of the total agricultural output. Family-operated farms 
comprise about 97 per cent of all farms in the United 
States. 

“The family farm of today is much larger than the fam- 
ily farm of twenty-five or even fifteen years ago. It is 
larger in terms of acreage farmed and also in terms of 
market sales. But it is still a family farm. 

“Science and mechanization have enabled the family 
farm to become a more efficient, up-to-date business op- 
eration that is capable of keeping abreast of the scientific 
advances in production practices. As a result, the family 
farm is able to provide the farm family with the ever- 
en level of living all of our farm people desire and 

eserve.” 


Urbanization of Rural Communities 


“Urbanization of farmland” is proceeding in several 
ways, and the meaning of urbanization to rural people is 
a topic of significance to all concerned with the welfare 
of people, states Sherman E. Johnson, chief economist 
of Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in an address delivered before the 1957 meet- 
ing of the American Agricultural Editors’ Association, 
Washington. 

“Rural areas can become urbanized in several ways.” 
In years past the usual process involved the expansion of 
the periphery of cities, “or the establishment of a new 
center for the exploitation of the resources of the hinter- 
land.” It is evident that “automobiles and good roads have 
made it possible to combine rural living and nonfarm 
work.” Modern transportation also enables farm people 
to engage in nonfarm work and also “retain their homes 
in the country.” The results are often part-time farming 
or simply “homes in the country.” 

These latter years urban development has sometimes 
“leapfrogged” into the open country by the establishment 
of a new industry in a rural area. “Another leapfrog type 
of urbanization takes place when a suburban residential 
area is established, not on the periphery of a large city, 
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but some distance from it, though still within commuting 
distance.” 

About 830,000 acres of farm land are used each year 
for urban areas, highways, airports, and reservoirs. Less 
than half of the land so used was suitable for cultivation 
in farm operations. In the next twenty years, it is esti- 
mated, urban areas and other developments may need 
some 20,000,000 additional acres of farmland. “Even if 
it all came out of cropland, it would be only about five 
per cent of our present cropland acreage.” 

Haphazard urban expansion has frequently made for 
“instability in the rural community.” The “urban sprawl” 
may create undesirable and unstable conditions for both 
the farmers near cities and for the newcomers who move 
out from cities. 

“The community consequences of urbanization bring 
into focus the meaning of urbanization to the people who 
are involved. Urban penetration of the countryside may 
bring both benefits and costs. Formerly farm people con- 
stituted a separate cultural group. But as a resuit of ur- 
ban penetration on the one hand, and better means of 
communication with existing urban areas on the other, 
we are fast developing a common ‘rurban’ culture in this 
country. In the future, the greatest departure from rur- 
ban culture may be found in our largest metropolitan 
centers, among people who have little epportunity for 
contact with the open country. The rural culture will per- 
sist for a while in some isolated rural areas, but good 
roads, automobiles, school buses, radio and television, and 
recreational development for urban people in formerly 
isolated areas are rapidly eliminating rural isolation. 

“There are opportunities for development of a rurban 
culture which will combine the desirable elements of hoth 
the rural and the urban environments. But there are also 
dangers of compounding the undesirable elements of both 
cultures. The people in a mixed rural-urban community 
will develop common standards of living in terms of de- 
sires for housing, clothing, medical care, education, and 
recreation. 

“The transition to a common rurban culture will involve 
many ‘growing pains.’ They are felt in many areas at 
the present time. And the potentially desirable results of 
rurbanization are not inevitable. They require guidance 
from competent local leadership. . . . 

“There is room for both rural and urban development. 
Rural living and nonfarm work provide roots in the earth 
for more of our citizens, which should result in greater 
stability for our democracy. Some admixture of rural and 
urban living is not undesirable, but rapid growth of ur- 
ban activity in a rural area calls for advance planning 
and zoning to permit both rural and urban growth in ac- 
cordance with desirable current and long-term adjust- 
ments. It may become necessary to designate some areas 
for exclusive agricultural use, at least for a period of 
years. Many of the conflicts that seem inevitable stem 
from haphazard development. They can be avoided by 
planning and guidance. But it will require capable lead- 
ership—leadership representing both urban and rural in- 
terests to guide the physical changes, and to promote de- 
sirable amalgamation of rural and urban cultures.” 


Rural Development Program 


The Rural Development Program being carried on in 
areas where low-income farming is a chronic and serious 
problem is now in process in about 100 counties of 30 
states, Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra T. Benson, stated 
in the second annual report on the Program. Five federal 
departments are represented in this program of offering 
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technical assistance to pilot counties and areas. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture calls it an “approach to balanced 
farm, industry, and community development.” 

“For those rural people who have the desire and abil- 
ity to develop an efficient farm unit, there are special adult 
education projects and technical assistance aimed at their 
special needs. 

“Vocational training, labor surveys, and industrial de- 
velopment are being emphasized for those who choose 
nonfarm employment. In many of these pilot areas, proj- 
ects have also been started leading to improved educa- 
tion, better health and sanitation, and community develop- 
ment.’ 

The Secretary quotes from a report by the South Caro- 
lina Rural Development Committee: “One of the most 
valuable elements of the Rural Development Program has 
been found to be the strength that comes from the com- 
bined efforts of farmers, business and civic leaders, and 
representatives of agencies and organizations working to- 
gether as a team on county rural development commit- 
tees. These committees, built around local agricultural, 
business and civic leaders, are proving to be an effective 
force in getting programs and activities under way aimed 
at improving the lot of low-income farm families. [The 
program] has also been helpful in getting the low-income 
families to become interested in helping themselves.” 

More than 1,000 citizens are members of local rural 
development committees, the Secretary stated. Various 
government agencies supply most of the professional 
workers for the numerous projects of the program. These 
projects number 350 and are briefly described in the re- 
port as follows: 

“This new approach to the economic improvement of 
depressed rural areas is having a growing impact in many 
rural development counties and trade areas. Plans for spe- 
cific development projects long dormant have been re- 
vived and given new life. Chambers of Commerce and in- 
dustrial development groups have strengthened their 
membership and entered into closer ties with the rest of 
the community. Economic resources of considerable po- 
tential have been uncovered in the systematic surveys 
and studies going forward in a majority of counties. More 
than 350 new development projects in agriculture, fores- 
try, marketing, industry promotion, health and vocational 
training are reported. 

“These projects, planned and put together at the county 
and area level to meet specific needs, include many differ- 
ent skills, and farm and nonfarm resources. They are a 
direct result of the interest, planning and enterprise gen- 
erated by the Rural Development Program.” A few ex- 
amples : 

“The rural development committee in Perry County, 
Ind., joined with its county commissioners to put together 
a systematic road improvement program. 

“Price County, Wis., is capitalizing on peat deposits 
and scrub timber by introducing several new industries 
utilizing these raw materials. 

“Markets are being established for preserved foods, 
handicrafts and clothing made in the farm homes of An- 
son County, N. C. 

“New opportunities for vocational training in industrial 
arts have been developed in Macon County, Tenn... . 

“This report is concerned in great part with the descrip- 
tion of these and many other specific projects which are 
lifting the level of living—and more important the spirit 
and hope—of low-income farming areas taking part in 
the Rural Development Program.” 


6 


A “resource survey” is usually the starting point, and 
nearly 80 surveys and studies are reported in 45 of the 
pilot areas. 


“Development work . . . is planned and organized 


within their own boundaries. No agency or administrator | 


imposes a program that the people do not want, and that 
they have no hand in originating. A detailed consideration 
of the plans and projects in one pilot county—Avoyelles 
Parish, La—will show how this plan operates. 

“Avoyelles Parish might be called a typical underdevel- 
oped rural area. It has the same economic problems that 
affect many other rural counties in the region: Adjust. 
ment to agricultural changes, need for industrial and 
other job opportunities, financing health, education and 
other community projects. Avoyelles is typical, also, in 
its Rural Development Program. Like many other pilot 
counties, this parish began program operations in 1957 
and has now reached the point where rural development 
workers and committeemen have started special projects 
which will help local people help themselves. The pro- 
gram in Avoyelles Parish has begun moving from the sur- 
vey and planning stage to the project stage. 

“Located in the east central part of Louisiana, this par- 
ish has less than half its acreage under cultivation. The 
rest of the land is timber and swamp, along the many riv- 
ers and bayous. There are about 4,400 farms in the par- 
ish, 70 per cent of them owner-operated, nearly two- 
thirds selling less than $2,500 worth of products. More 
than half the adults in the parish earn their living directly 
from farming. The percentage of young people—between 
the ages of 15 and 24—continues to decline.” 

The Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., 
issues a periodic newsletter, The Rural Development Pro- 
gram News. Among other useful publications of the De- 
partment are: 

Rural Development Program Guide, 1956, and Rural 
Resource Development, 1957. 

Extension Service Review, March, 1958. A special 
issue on Rural Development. 


“This Is the Migrant” 


Born in a cornfield, 
Raised like a slave, 
Don’t even have 
The price of a grave. 


These are the words of a chant by migrant farm work- 
ers. The chant is a plaint with no author or tune. It is 
quoted by Louisa Shotwell in a booklet, This Is the Mi- 
grant. (New York, Friendship Press, 1958. 60 cents.) 

“The little boy who told his teacher he was ‘born in 
beans’ was not making a joke; he was just echoing his 
family’s way of marking the events in their lives.” 

“How many migrants are there?” This is a question 
that cannot be answered accurately. “The U. S. Office of 
Education lists 875 counties in which more than 100 mi- 
grants reside during peak harvest seasons.” Farmers in 
thirty-one states employ migrants from Texas alone. In 
June, 1956, public employment offices made 1,338,545 
placements in farm work. 

Miss Shotwell of the National Council's Division of 
Home Missions interprets the subject briskly under the 
following aspects: “The Roots of Migrancy,” “The Peo- 
ple Who Migrate,” “Life ‘On the Season,’” “The Mi- 
grant Ministry,” “The Migrant and His Government,” 
“The Future of Migrancy.” 

The cooperative Protestant migrant ministry was begun 
in 1920 by church women with a concern and in response 
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to a survey by the Interchurch World Movement. The 
national program is administered by the Division of Home 
Missions and there is excellent state and local cooperation. 
Many volunteers help mightily. There is a permanent 
staft of 40 persons. In 1956 there were in this impressive 
migrant ministry 328 seasonal professional workers, 
4,648 trained volunteers who served 133,130 migrants in 
31 states. The ministry includes adult education, recrea- 
tion, and varied health and social services, 

The human problems of disadvantaged people are care- 
fully considered. The proposals for improving their situ- 
ation are discussed. The farm experts say that it looks as 
if “there will be considerable migrancy for some time to 
come,” because of the seasonal characteristics of agricul- 
ture. But migrancy is an unsatisfactory way of life, and 
there are those who think the migrant’s good life will 
never come until society finds a way of abolishing mi- 
grancy and enables the wandering worker and his family 
to find a place elsewhere in the economy. 


Low-Income Southern Farm Families 


A Study of Low-Income Farm Families in Two South- 
ern Rural Communities, by Lauris B. Whitman and Anne 
O. Lively, is published, 1958, by the Department of Town 
and Country Church of the National Council of Churches. 
The Field Research Unit of the Bureau of Research and 
Survey was responsible for making the study, which had 
the following purposes: to provide information about the 
low-income families of the South; to indicate cultural 
characteristics of these families, and to relate their reli- 
gion and church life to their culture; to show the relation 
of the cultural factors to church planning and programs ; 
to suggest methods whereby the churches among the low- 
income families may become involved in the over-all 
church program. 

Major emphasis in method was put on study of two 
representative counties, one in Arkansas and one in Ala- 
bama, and within these counties on interviews with fami- 
lies in carefully chosen communities. There were 77 in- 
terviews, 39 in “Willson County,” Alabama, and 38 in 
“Guilford County,” Arkansas. Throughout the study fic- 
titious names were used for both people and places. 

Among the conclusions “on the basis of analysis .. . 
of interviews, field observations, and literature on the 
subject,” are: “Concern for the day-to-day problems is 
somewhat taken care of by the hope of a happy life in the 
future. The hope of heaven is very real and greatly em- 
phasized by the preachers. It represents the kind of solu- 
tion to problems which will come along eventually, if you 
are saved and wait long enough. Time is quite relative 
in such a philosophy and quite unimportant in any effort 
to work on a solution of the long-range problems of liv- 
ing on earth.” 

People generally accept their lot, including their eco- 
nomic situation. People, from planters to croppers, talk 
about their economic system and its weaknesses, “but few 
of them showed an indication of anything but general ac- 
ceptance of this economic system.” One comment summed 
up the attitude of many: “ ‘What is, is to be, it’s the in- 
evitable. What can be done about it?’ ” 

“The church situation is accepted. No question is raised 
about what the church is failing to do or what it could do. 
The church is here in the community and no changes in it 
are contemplated.” 

Most low-income people “do not think of themselves as 
objects for sympathy.” “They can live without the gad- 
gets and complicated paraphernalia of much in American 
life. Little things mean a lot and happiness is found in the 
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little things of life for these people.” In this situation, 
with a minimum of frustration and conflict, “with a block 
of change,” the worker “with a social-action orientation 
finds himself operating in a vacuum.” Thus there is among 
the people “no clear analysis of the problems or any action 
dealing with them.” 

“The basic orientation of all of life is around the 
family.” Families are large. “The family lives together 
in close quarters.” Much visiting and church-going is on 
a family basis. Young people move away but new children 
come along. And families try to handle problems related 
to illness and misfortune without help from the outside. 
Consolidation of schools tends to take children away from 
families to a greater extent than formerly, but the family 
“remains the basic social unit.” 

“The areas studied were characterized by strong pri- 
mary groups.” People live with “face-to-face patterns of 
relationship” in small groups. The minister is not “a mem- 
ber of one of these small groups,” especially if he lives 
out of the community. 

“Most of the people interviewed in this study belonged 
to a church or attended church.” However, those with 
the lowest income and most insecure tenure participated 
less in church life than the more fortunate. The churches 
attended are “sect-like in many ways.” The lay leaders of 
the Primitive Baptists were from lower socio-economic 
levels than those of the Methodists. The churches are 
relatively independent and local. They know little about 
the Christian enterprise in general, or about their own 
denomination. “The National Council of Churches is com- 
pletely unknown to them, unless they have heard it men- 
tioned on a radio or TV program.” In church life as in 
other aspects, “the people continue to live in and be ac- 
quainted with only a limited area.” 

Can the churches aid the people in socio-economic im- 
provement? “And beside it is another question that must 
be answered, ‘Can the church find ways to cross the lines 
of cultural difference in the county . . .?” When it is proved 
that the answer to the latter question is ‘Yes,’ the answer 
to the former question will begin to take shape.” Com- 
munication with the local people and involvement of these 
people seem essential if any national church programs are 
to become significant. 


Pebbles on the Seashore 


It is notorious that conditions among some of America’s 
migrant workers are declared to be subhuman by modern 
standards. As one observer wrote: “Migratory farm 
laborers move restlessly over the face of the land, but 
they neither belong to the land nor does the land belong 
to them. They pass through community after community, 
but they neither claim the community as home nor does 
the community claim them, . . . The migratory workers 
engage in a common occupation, but their cohesion is 
scarcely greater than that of pebbles on the seashore. Each 
harvest collects and regroups them. . . . The public 
acknowledges the existence of migrants, yet declines to 
accept them as full members of the community. As crops 
ripen, farmers anxiously await their coming; as the har- 
vest closes, the community with equal anxiety awaits 
their going.” 

The children of migrants number several hundred 
thousand and they are described as “The children of the 
‘children of misfortune.’” What kind of an education 
can these pitiful youngsters receive in conditions of im- 
permanence which typifies the migrant community? 

In 1951, the National Council on Agricultural Life and 
Labor, Washington, called together six of its member 
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organizations to form a Migrant Research Project Board 
in order to sponsor a research project designed “to provide 
a factual, objective basis for plans and programs to im- 
prove the educational opportunities and experience of the 
children of migratory agricultural workers.” The Board 
contained members representing the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education Association, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, National Catholic Rura! 
Life Conference, Division of Home Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Christian Churches, National Council 
on Agricultural Life and Labor, and the National Child 
Labor Committee. 

At the time the study was made the Reverend Shirley 
E. Greene, director of the project and author of this re- 
port, was employed as Agricultural Relations Secretary 
of the Congregational Council for Social Action. He is 
presently on the staff of the Board of National Missions, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

The report is entitled The Education of Migrant Chil- 
dren, published by the Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association (Washington: 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., 1954. $2.50 paper, $3.00 cloth). 

“OF the 665 families interviewed, 78.9 per cent had 
maintained no continuous residence as long as 30 weeks 
during the preceding year. Yet 62.0 per cent of the chil- 
dren reported attendance at only one school. In terms of 
weeks of schooling during the past year (three days or 
more of attendance being considered a week), 5.6 per 
cent reported less than 10 weeks; 11.9 per cent from 10 
to 19 weeks ; 42.0 per cent, from 20 to 29 weeks ; 40.5 per 
cent, 30 or more weeks. These figures take no account of 
children reporting no attendance at all.” 

It was discovered that “over one-third of the children 
became retarded as early as their second year in school. 
Percentages of retardation mounted steadily. For children 
with 9 years of schooling 75.0 per cent were retarded. 
After the fourth year in school well over half the children 
were retarded from two to five years. .. .” 

“One hundred twenty principals and teachers favored 
integration of migrant with non-migrant children for in- 
structional purposes; 35 favored separate rooms or 
separate schools for migrants. Twenty-two of the latter 
were dealing with Spanish-American migrants where the 
language problem appears to be acute, especially in the 
lower grades.” 

Principals and teachers felt that retardation was the 
prime educational problem for migrants. Other problems 
were teacher overloads, overcrowding of facilities, and 
absenteeism. “Teachers and principals rate migrant chi!- 
dren as average or slightly below average in respect to a 
variety of significant personality traits.” 

Remedies suggested by principals and teachers involved 
“more practical and vocational subjects, expanded facili- 
ties, additional and specialized teachers, attendance en- 
forcement, adult education, improved home life, and eco- 
nomic opportunity for migrant families,” 

Migrant children come, of course, from homes where 
the parents had few educational opportunities although 
80 per cent of the parents wanted their children to finish 
high school. Language barriers, sporadic working con- 
ditions, and low yearly income (58 per cent showed less 
than $2,500 estimated total family income) hampered the 
educational process. 

A battery of tests given to 199 migrant children and 
229 non-migrant children, white and Negro, in grades 5 
and 8 covering general operational ability, reading 


achievement, arithmetic achievement, emotional adjust. 
ment, and numbers of acknowledged personal problems 
revealed that “migrant children of both races tend to be 


older than their non-migrant classmates” and “in the § 


white schools where migrants are a small minority, def 
nite differences appear suggesting superiority of non-mi- 
grants over migrants in achievement, operational ability 
and personality adjustment”; and “in the Negro schools 


where the migrants actually outnumber the resident chil. f 
dren and where many of the resident children are but a f 


few years removed from migrancy, few statistically sig. 
nificant differences were found and these were ambivalent, 


Migrant children need among other things “a feeling of 
security, a feeling of belongingness, the acquisition of in- 
formation and knowledge, and the experience of success,” 


Advisory Councils Among Ohio Farmers 


Twenty-one years ago the Ohio Farm Bureau initiated 
the formation of local advisory councils among the mem- 
bers. There are now 1,534 of the councils, each with 10 to 
25 people who meet monthly in a member’s home, discuss 
various issues, and report their opinions systematically 
on a form sent to the state office. “The discussion ranges 
far and wide,” Cooperative News Service reports, after 
the Ohio experience was presented to the 1957 conference 
of cooperative educators and organizers held in Columbus. 

Through the councils farm people have become ex- 
perienced in group discussion and action. They have en- 
abled people to become well informed concerning their 
state organization and the cooperatives it has sponsored. 
They have established two-way communication between 
the local groups and state organization officers. 


Tranquilizer for Plants 


In this Service, April 5, 1958, reference was made to 
“Gardo-therapy,” a term coined at the Veterans Hospital, 
Northport, N. Y., where gardening helps lift sad-eyed men 
out of melancholy. Now comes the U. S. Rubber Company 
with a chemical “tranquilizer” for use on plants. It works, 
says a news account in The New York Times, April 1, 
1958, “much like those used by humans... .” Plants are 
subject to many shocks and stresses caused by heat, cold, 
rains, draught, etc. Also, it seems they are subject to “a 
host of other vagaries of nature” that affect humans. 


Food Prices 


During a ten-year period, retail food prices increased 16 
per cent while the prices farmers received for these 
products declined 14 per cent, the Consumers Study Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives has reported in a committee document, 
Food Cost Trends, 1957. 


During the period reviewed “the average city family has 
increased its expenditures for food by $500, or 50 per 
cent. Of this additional family outlay, $400, or 80 per 
cent, went to food processing, transportation, and distri- 
bution agencies, and only $45 went to farmers. The re- 
mainder was expended on imported foods.” 

The figures here summarized were assembled as “the 
basis for this subcommittee’s study of the reasons for 
rising food costs during a time when farm prices were 
declining.” The subcommittee, of which Representative 
Victor L. Anfuso, of New York, a city resident, is chair- 
man, expects to report from time to time on the progress 
of the study. 
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